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THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


‘AN has been defined as the tool-using animal. An excellent 

definition. The rest of the animal world has achieved its 
various purposes in the main by modifying its own bodily structure, 
making a tool of some part of itself. That these self-tools, often sO 
complex and implying an amazing ingenuity and concentration of 
purpose, should be the mere result of a concatenation of accidents 
contributing to survival is a theory still widely held by scientific 
specialists who leave out of life its very essence which is purpose. 
But just consider the complex mechanism by which the serpent 
carries out its deadly intention. To attribute this to the accidental 
development of poison glands accidentally found at the base of fangs 
accidentally sharpened and hollowed into hypodermic syringes, all 
by small accidental changes in the same direction, none of these 
accidents having any survival value until the whole apparatus 
accidentally came together in an advanced stage, really asks too 
much of the law of arithmetical probabilities as well as of human 
credulity. The real weakness of the self-tool method lies, not in any 
lack of purpose, but in the strain imposed on the body’s power of 
adaptation and in the want of incentive to further progress once a 
certain limited purpose has been achieved. 

Man, on the other hand, by making use of instruments outside his 
own body, instruments capable of being easily shaped for every kind 
of purpose, opened up for himself an unlimited field for the extension 
of his powers. This extension asked for no great modification of his 
own bodily structure, though resulting in an ever increasing develop- 
ment of his brain convolutions. Here again, the fortuitous school 
would attribute all this development, from the first accidental striking 
with a stick or throwing a stone, to the freeing of the hands by an 
accidental malformation of the lower limbs, rendering them less 
useful for tree climbing. I prefer to think that man wanted to find 
out what he could do with sticks and stones, and so took thought 
and trouble to make his feet more self-reliant in order to free his 
hands. Accident may well have played its part in this evolution, as 
it continues to play its part in all our lives. But, in the main, man has 
progressed because he wanted to do more and know more, with 
faculties ever enlarged and appetite for knowledge and power over 
nature ever increased in the process. To use the terms of General 
Smuts’ philosophy of Holism, man is for ever striving to complete 
for himself a ‘whole’ which, as he approaches completion, for ever 
recedes before new knowledge and new ambition. To quote Marlowe, 
he is forever: 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite. 
And always moving as the restless spheres 
Teach us to war ourselves and never rest. 
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Man has also been defined as a gregarious or political animal, a 
moXurixev (Gov to use Aristotle’s phrase. There are, of course, aay 
other community-living creatures. But the definition is of special 
value for my immediate purpose. For community life implies com- 
munication for common purposes. To what extent and by what 
methods this is carried out in the animal world is a question which 
would take me too far outside the scope of my present subject. Much 
of it may be only a matter of quick observation and instinctive 
reaction, comparable to the way in which the members of a Hun- 
garian gipsy band keep time and tune with the improvisations of 
their leader. Much may be due to methods of thought transference 
of which we know nothing or which we have lost by disuse. Marais, 
in his book on the White Ant, or Termite, concludes that the queen 
termite in her central cell can somehow influence the actions of 
individual workers in their galleries hundreds of feet away. A recent 
student of the ways of bees has even convinced himself that bees 
convey information as to the direction and distance of sources of 
honey by holding their bodies at different angles—an ingenious 
anticipation of the semaphore. There is one method of communica- 
tion, at any rate, that is widely diffused. That is communication by 
sound. It may be debated whether birds sing to express devotion 
to their mates or to assert their territorial rights against aggressors 
or merely, to quote Meredith’s Lark Ascending: 


Unthinking save that he may give 
His voice the outlet there to live 
Renewed in endless notes of glee. 


All I can say, having once been summoned by a voluble honey- 
bird in the African bush to follow his importunate guidance to a 
distant tree where he correctly informed me that there was a bee’s 
nest, is that animals are capable of using sounds to convey instructions 
as well as a variety of more general emotions. But there is no evidence 
that any animal has ever created even the most limited vocabulary 
of words with clearly defined meanings or involving moral judge- 
ments. Aristotle, indeed, as my friend Sir Ernest Barker has pointed 
out to me, used this very distinction as differentiating human associa- 
tion from community life in the animal world." 


1 ‘The reason why man is a being meant for political association, in a higher 
degree than bees or other gregarious animals can ever associate, is evident. 
Nature, according to our theory, makes nothing in vain; and man alone of the 
animals is furnished with the faculty of language. The mere making of sounds serves 
to indicate pleasure and pain, and is thus a faculty that belongs to animals in 
general: their nature enables them to attain the point at which they have percep- 
tions of pleasure and pain, and can signify those perceptions to one another. But 
language serves to declare what is advantageous and what is the reverse, and it 
therefore serves to declare what is just and what is unjust. It is the peculiarity of 
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Man was the first to use highly differentiated sounds as an instru- 
ment of precision, a sound tool, in order to indicate not only emotions, 
but specific objects, qualities, actions, and judgements. In doing this 
he was naturally helped by his other tool-using activities. For most 
creatures the mouth has to serve as a general purpose instrument, 
It is required for fetching and carrying, for tearing tough, and for 
crushing hard, edible objects, for offence and defence. Ruminants 
spend most of their day, not in philosophic reflection, but in supple- 
menting the task of their digestive organs in dealing with so uninterest- 
ing a food as grass. Freed from such base preoccupations by his 
hands and by his tools and weapons, and presently by the art of 
cooking, man was able to give much greater flexibility and precision 
to his vocal organs. He may have done so largely at first for the 
purposes of amorous display, of militant swagger and defiance or 
just for the sheer fun of the thing. But more and more the utility 
of the new tool asserted itself and led to its increasing diversification 
and precision in order to convey an ever increasing amount of useful 
information and instruction. At some stage or other language as 
such came into being. 

Gesture accompanied language from the first and has in some 
cases been developed almost into a language of its own. Other 
methods of communication such as drum beats or knots in string 
have also been made to serve their purpose. But by far the most 
important complement to sound has been the picture. Countless 
ages ago man decorated the walls of his caves with wonderfully life- 
like portraits of animals in action, whether to propitiate their spirits 
or to record his prowess, or just for the joy of artistic effort and 
success. In due course art again was subordinated to utility for the 
purpose of recording information. And the more utility called for 
an increasing quantity of record, much of it on limited space or on 
material unsuited to artistic effort, the more the economy of effort 
caused pictures to degenerate into conventional patterns and to be 
used to convey ideas originally connected with the objects repre- 
sented. Then came the boldest step of all, when by a kind of punning 
the highly conventionalized picture was used to express, neither an 
object nor an idea, but just a particular sound associated with the 
word used for that object or idea. The process can be seen in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and the hieratic and demotic scripts derived from them, 
and in the development of cuneiform script. It was thus that, some- 
where in the Middle East, the alphabet, as we know it, was born. 
China, indeed, has never got beyond the use of symbols each denoting 


man, in comparison with the rest of the animal world, that he alone possesses a 
perception of good and evil, of the just and the unjust, and of other similar quali- 
ties; and it is association in (a common perception of) these things which makes a 
family and a polis.’—Sir Ernest Barker’s Aristotle’s Politics, chap. ii, § 10. 
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an idea or a word of similar sound to it. Though far more cumbro 1S 
and complicated as a script, written or printed Chinese, conveying 
as it does ideas rather than sounds, can be read equally by all Chinese 
regardless of the wide differences between their local languages. It 
- ean even be read by Japanese who belong to an entirely different 
linguistic family. The nearest parallel to this in our Western writing 
is in the use of the numerals, adapted from the Arabic, which stand 
for the same arithmetical concepts, but for quite different words, in 
the different languages. In any case the combination of the sound 
and sign instruments of thought through writing marks one of the 
greatest milestones in man’s history. For it has made possible the 
preservation, consolidation, and extension of knowledge and thought 
to a degree previously unattainable. 

To turn now from language, spoken or written, to its relation to 
thought itself. What is thought and where does it begin? In some 
measure the rudiments of thought, viz. cognition and purpose, run 
right through nature. Oxygen atoms recognize hydrogen atoms by 
what a French novelist would call un coup de foudre, and passionately 
and explosively desire to mate with them. They preserve, normally, 
a cool indifference to the nitrogen atoms with which they are so 
closely mixed up in our atmosphere. If it were otherwise the air in 
this room might suddenly turn into laughing gas and you would be 
sent off into a painless sleep long before my address could achieve 
the same result. As we rise in the scale of life memory, association, 
inference, and with them the possibility of error, all come into the 
picture. A trout sees something on the surface of the water evoking 
memories, personal or inherited, of the shape and succulence of a 
may-fly. This stimulates appetite and leads to the appropriate action. 
The trout may have judged rightly. But it may have failed to note 
certain small differences or been tempted by wishful thinking to 
disregard them, and so gets hooked. In the higher animals we find, 
not only all the human emotions, if anything intensified, but also a 
high degree of reasoning power based on association. A sporting dog 
has only to see his master pick up a gun to get into an uncontrollably 
eager state of anticipation in which memory images of rabbits and 
other game cross his mind. They also obviously cross his mind in 
the dreams which he shares with us. Dogs learn to understand quite 
a fair vocabulary of words which they connect with things and with 
actions required of them. They differ from children mainly because 
they lack the vocal organs with which to express their correspondingly 
definite requests or protests. 

In any case as speech develops there is an increasing association 
between highly specialized sounds and memories of things, animals, 
persons and, even more perhaps, of action to be taken in consequence. 
Conversely the sight of the object or the activity denoted, or any 
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association that evokes their image, also evokes the sound which is 
then repeated, either definitely, as when simple folks think aloud, 
or by a faint semi-articulation. We need only try ourselves to think 
of a word to detect a faint sensation in those parts of our mouth 
which are used in producing the word audibly, as well as the faint 
sound of the word in our ears. With the introduction of letters 
comes a further form of thought, namely, the faint visualization of 
the shape of the word in writing or print. In most educated people 
this coincides in varying degree with the faint utterance or sound 
of the word, as well as with the memory of the object denoted. Those 
with a strongly literary upbringing and habit tend, I believe, to think 
even more in visual than in aural and vocal terms and to remember 
much more easily what they read than what they are told. More 
and more, too, language has developed words to which there is no 
immediately corresponding image of any tangible object or visible 
action, nothing beyond the dim sound or sight of the word itself. 
The word, or thought—for the word is the whole thought—is 
then just the instrument of our particular purpose, be it to con- 
vey or gain information or to result in action. We usc it, as the 
tennis player uses his racket, as a necessary link between purpose 
and result. 

Language is only in part an individual instrument. It is in the main 
a community instrument used for community purposes. As such it 
tends to launch out on a career of its own, to which individuals 
contribute very much as the coral insect contributes to the growth 
of a coral reef or island. Utility is only one of its purposes. Man, 
especially, but not exclusively, primitive man, loves to hear the sound 
of his own voice, to experiment in new inflexions and rhythms, to 
imitate the inflexions and rhythms of others, to invent new names 
and ways of speech. Language has been continuously modified, not 
only in order to distinguish more accurately between objects and 
their qualities, between actions present, past, or future, but also to 
please the aesthetic sense or fancy of those who consciously or 
unconsciously evolved its rules. Language is an invaluable practical 
instrument. But it is also a game joined in by many players, who 
enjoy improving its rules as the game proceeds. It is a dance in which 
rhythm, metre, assonance, and rhyme have been used both for 
pleasure and, in pre-writing days, in order to aid memory. It 
develops its own life, and in doing so becomes an increasingly 
dominant part of the life of those who share it. It becomes the very 
soul of any nation which has a highly developed language and a 
rich literature. 

We know nothing of the earliest beginnings of speech. The language 
of even the most primitive savages known to us is already a highly 
complex and unstable structure with a long history behind it. 
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Simplification, as well as stability, may, indeed, have tended to come 
in with writing rather than to have been typical of the earliest forms 
of speech. Chinese with its millennial background of a high culture 
is certainly the most simplified and streamlined of living languages. 
It has been reduced, in effect, to a few hundred monosyllables, each 
also a written ideogram. There is no grammar in our sense. Chinese 
knows no distinction between substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb. 
There are indivisible sound units each expressing a root idea, or 
rather several ideas corresponding to the number of ‘tones’ in which 
the monosyllable can be pronounced. With the help of these tones, 
by coupling the vocables in pairs and by their sequence in a sentence 
it is possible to secure enough permutations and combinations, not 
only to cope with the ordinary purposes of life, but also to give 
expression to philosophy and even to poetry of a limited range. The 
nearest English equivalent to Chinese is the language of our news- 
paper headlines where the limits on space have enforced a similar 
economy of syllables. ‘Bus Crash Death Verdict’ or ‘Dog Shares 
Probe Protest’ are good examples, not only of the structure of the 
Chinese language, but of the nature of Chinese thought. 

A different language and thought pattern is that worked out in 
agglutinative languages like Turkish. These do distinguish nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, but use a number of separate particles tacked 
on to both nouns and verbs to indicate personal relationships and 
the equivalents of cases, moods, and tenses in inflected languages. 
Thus in Turkish ev is house, evim my house, evimde in my house. 
Gyeur is the verb root for seeing. Gyeurdim 1 saw; gyeurdik we saw; 
gyeurishdik we saw each other; gyeurishmedik we did not see each other; 
gpeurishemedik we were not able to see each other; gyeurishemedikse if 
we had not been able to see each other. The whole can then finally 
be treated as if it were a substantive and put in the ablative, gyeurishe- 
mediksede, on the supposition that we had not been able to see each 
other. A Turkish sentence sometimes resembles nothing so much as 
one of those Indian sets of little boxes fitted inside each other. But 
the game is easy enough when you know the simple rules, and think- 
ing that way is a pleasurable and natural exercise once you are 
used to it. 

Yet another language pattern has been worked out in the Semitic 
languages where every root idea is supposed to be embodied in three 
consonants, which with shifting of vowels and certain additions can 
be made to represent every word into which that idea enters. Thus 
in Arabic the sequence & ¢ b stands for writing. Kataba, he wrote; 
yaktibu, he writes; maktub, something written, i.e. a letter; katib, a 
scribe; kitab, a book; mektebe, a place where writing is done, i.e. an 
office, and so on. Here again, one plays the game quite naturally 
once one has learnt the rules. The Semitic languages have rich 
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vocabularies and have lent themselves to the creation of great poetry 
and oratory, as well as to scientific and philosophic exposition. One 
of them, Hebrew, has through the Bible exercised a profound in- 
fluence on the thought and imagery of Europe and not least of this 
country. 

Still more complicated is the language pattern of the so-called 
inflected languages of the Indo-European family. Here what were 
no doubt once agglutinative suffixes have become woven into the 
substance of the root words themselves. So we get the whole complex 
business of numbers, cases, and genders, of adjectives concordant in 
respect of all these with the nouns they refer to, of all the apparatus 
of moods and tenses, with which we struggled when we began learn- 
ing Greek or Latin, German or French, at school. Of this far-reaching 
family, ranging from classic Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin to all their 
modern descendants and congeners, two, Greek and Latin, stand out 
and are supremely worthy of study. They are so, not only because 
of their structural perfection, but because they are the main founda- 
tion upon which our European culture, our poetry, our prose litera- 
ture, our philosophy—our thought life, in fact—have been built up. 

To the art of poetry Greek and, to a lesser extent, Latin brought 
an unequalled creative wealth of word formation and sense of rhythm. 
Both, through their system of concordance, were free to play with 
the order of words in a sentence in order to fit them in to elaborate 
metrical schemes as well as for the mere artistic delight of a complex 
word pattern. I need only remind you of the first lines of the Iliad: 

Mivw desde, Bed, TInAniadew "Axédjjos 
ovAopevny, H} ppt? “Axauois adye’ €Onke. 
Or of the beginning of Horace’s Ode to Pyrrha: 
Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 
grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 
cui flavam religas comam, 
simplex munditiis? 

In each case the separation of adjectives from their nouns, and of 
verbs from their subject or object, creates an interwoven pattern 
of sound and sense whose full meaning and harmony have to be 
grasped and enjoyed as a whole. The words in a Horatian stanza 
are not so much pearls skilfully strung together as polished facets 
of a single jewel, each facet enhancing the light and colour of the 
whole. 

To philosophy Greek brought, not only an unequalled fertility of 
word creation, but, in particular, the power of abstraction and 
generalization. This power, largely exercised by turning adjectives 
into nouns, distilling, as it were, concrete substances out of attributes, 
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has been an instrument of immense use and convenience in facilitating 
the process of thought. The words thus created have focused and knit 
together passing sensations and, in so doing, established standards 
of immense value to human progress. Words like beauty, symmetry, 
proportion have played their part in guiding the aesthetic sense, as 
goodness, justice, or freedom have created the moral judgements to 
which men could instinctively appeal. They are realities of the world 
of thought, of conduct, and of action. They are not, however, realities 
of the world outside, as Plato thought, but essentially thought tools 
whose value lies, not so much in themselves asin the conclusions which 
they help us to reach. They bear to ordinary descriptive words some- 
thing of the same kind of relation that the symbols of algebra bear to 
concrete numbers. Immensely helpful as they have been these thought 
tools have also been fruitful sources of error. The tendency to assign a 
magic quality to words, to treat them as things and powers in them- 
selves, goes back to the very beginning of language. From Plato 
downwards ancient philosophy and its modern derivatives have been 
the victims of a kind of mythology which has treated abstract words 
not only as actual existences, but as the only true existences, or, at 
least, as the real framework within and through which the fleeting 
objects of sensation can be said to exist. The Hegelian dialectic and 
sts Marxian offshoot are just as much mythological fiction as Plato’s 
world of ideas or the Roman personification of Chance as a goddess. 
The English mind has always been sceptical of such word mythology 
from the days of William of Ockham, who denied that universals 
exist except as instruments of thought, and of Francis Bacon, with 
his comment on the ‘extreme prejudice to knowledge arising from 
the spacious liberty of gencralisation’. 

Yet another thought tool, in the use of which the Greek mind was 
peculiarly inventive, was the metaphor; in other words, the use of 
some object, quality, or action to illustrate and bring out some parti- 
cular aspect of one in a quite different sphere. Here again the use 
of analogy has been immensely helpful, not only in enriching lan- 
cuage, but in widening and deepening the understanding of nature. 
Here also, not only philosophy and science, but all current thinking, 
have suffered from the tendency to treat metaphors as concrete 
realities and to draw deductions in one field which are only valid 
in another. Modern language inevitably contains many metaphors 
originating in the conceptions of earlier ages as to the nature of man 
and the universe which to-day only tend to confuse thought. All 
language embodies a mass of dead metaphors, words in which the 
original analogy has long since faded out, words. still useful but 
colourless. In all language, too, there is a constant tendency to 
destroy the beauty or felicity of a metaphor by its misuse. On the 
other hand, new metaphors are born every day as new experiences 
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or new knowledge suggest their appropriate use. It is for the serious 
thinker continually to purge his language of misleading metaphors 
superseded by the advance of knowledge as well as to illuminate it 
by some fresh analogy. It is for all of us who treasure our heritage 
of English speech to cherish in the domain of metaphor what is old, 
so long as it still conveys truth or, at least, does not convey error, 
to welcome what is new if it is significant, and, above all, to guard 
against the debasing of our verbal coinage—or should I be more up 
to date in saying the devaluation of our verbal currency? 

Of the modern languages of the Indo-European family there are 
some, like the Teutonic and Slav languages, which maintain their 
original fully inflected character and are still in the creative stage 
which can construct its abstract ideas from its own roots. They have 
done so in part directly, in large measure also by adaptation from 
the Latin, just as Latin adapted its abstract philosophical words 
from the Greek. In either case the abstract or philosophical word 
still carries with it a trace, an echo, more or less conscious, of its 
origin. The German word Begriff still contains, as concept originally 
did in Latin, the notion of something that you have grasped or seized. 
Gegenstand conveys, as object did in Latin, the notion of something 
facing you. There is a psychological link in the German mind between 
concrete and abstract thought which we lack. Whether that has 
played any part in encouraging the philosophical and theoretical 
bent of the German mind, or in creating the metaphysical fog in 
which most German philosophy has been enveloped I should not 
like to say. 

The Romance languages, on the other hand, are all, in one sense, 
degenerate forms of Latin, the language which Rome imposed on all 
those Western peoples whom it effectively absorbed into its con- 
quering and civilizing system. Classical Latin, with its complex 
structure, can never—Plautus notwithstanding—have been a really 
chatty language. From an early date the everyday speech of peasants 
and urban workers began to discard the cumbrous Latin declension 
with its many cases and to substitute prepositions, to mark emphasis 
by adding a definite article and to simplify the order of words in a 
sentence. New words crept in. New pronunciations came into fashion. 
As written and official Latin remained unchanged these variations 
developed on local lines, until in the course of centuries new popular 
languages became differentiated. Presently these began to be used 
for poetry and simple chronicle. But the best part of a thousand 
years passed before they were to be treated as serious literary lan- 
guages. Even Dante, while he composed one of the world’s greatest 
poems in the vernacular, still wrote his reflections on politics in Latin. 
In any case, as the Romance vernaculars became recognized lan- 
guages they drew copiously from their original fountain-head to 
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enlarge their vocabulary and range of thought. They thus, subject 
to their specialized spellings and pronunciations, largely re-latinized 
themselves, though not to the extent to which Modern Greek has 
re-hellenized itself. 

_English is one of the most remarkable of languages. It represents 
in the richness of its vocabulary the confluence of at least three 
language streams, while in its grammatical structure, or absence 
of structure, it represents the lowest common denominator between 
two incompatible inflected idioms. Its main base is Teutonic. Our 
Norman conquerors imposed much of their vocabulary as well as 
of their ways upon us. But they were never numerous enough to 
impose the French language as a whole. In Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 
there is a passage in which two Saxon serfs comment on the fact that 
the oxen, sheep, and pigs which they tend became beef, mutton, and 
pork when they reached the Norman lord’s table. One might possibly 
trace in our vocabulary a progressive scale of snobbery in word 
connotations from Saxon, to French, to post-Renaissance Latin, and 
finally Greek. Thus on top of the neat-herd’s ox and the baron’s beef 
we have the scholar’s contemptuous bovine and bucolic. On the 
other hand, there was much democratic give and take when it came 
to the finer points of grammar. When the Norman made the sun 
masculine and the moon feminine, and the Saxon did just the 
opposite, what could be simpler and more sensible than to drop the 
whole fancy business of genders? And so with many other com- 
plicated forms of speech. Is it too much to suggest that the English 
habit of compromise, and frequently of compromise on a minimum 
of action, might go back in part to the very origins of the English 
language? 

Be that as it may, English has carried the simplifying and analytic 
tendency farther than any other European language. It has no 
genders and no concords. Except for a few survivals, it has abolished 
all plurals except those in s, all cases except the genitive, all verb 
inflections except the d for the past tense, the s for the third person 
singular, and the gerundive in ing. It has developed a few general 
purpose verbs like make, take, put, which can be used in conjunction 
with the appropriate prepositions or nouns to take the place of a 
wide range of specific verbs. It is this feature that Dr. Ogden, the 
inventor of ‘Basic English’, has used in order to be able with seventeen 
verbs and some 850 other words to produce a language which is 
undoubtedly English and yet can say with that minute vocabulary 
practically anything that need be said for utility purposes. As he has 
pointed out, English, in this respect, and in the high proportion of 
monosyllabic words, as well as in its analytic sentence structure, is 
much nearer Chinese than any other European language. He claims, 
indeed, and I think rightly, that these qualities and, in particular, 
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his own still further simplified version of our language, make it far 
more suitable for world-wide use than artificial languages like 
Esperanto or Volapiik based on a mainly continental European 
vocabulary and grammatical structure. . 

Another feature in which English resembles Chinese is the way in 
which nouns can be tacked together to form new compound ones, 
e.g. railway, steamship, coffee-pot, and in which the same word can 
figure as verb and noun, noun and adjective, or even as all three. 
Most of the commoner English verbs can be used as nouns of action 
in a fashion for which there is no parallel in other European languages. 
Conversely we have turned, and continue to turn, substantives into 
verbs as convenience dictates. In recent years nouns like requisition, 
ration, and visa have become verbs and have even bred offspring 
like derequisition. At the very moment that I was writing this para- 
graph the B.B.C. assailed my ear with a horrible new coin from its 
mint. It spoke of President Truman being ‘beamed’ round the world, 
a reference not to the televisioning of his genial smile, but to the 
diffusion of his eloquence over the wireless beam. 

The simplicity of structure is matched in our language by the 
richness of a vocabulary drawn from at least three main sources, 
Anglo-Saxon, Medieval French, and, after the Renaissance, classical 
Latin. There are far more synonyms in English than in any other 
European language. Perhaps I should say near synonyms, for it is 
part of the English love of differentiation to use words with the same 
general sense with some shade of difference or as more appropriate 
in a particular setting. For moments of deepest emotion poetry and 
oratory tend to use the simple old English words. Reflective narrative 
or scientific prose draws deeply from Latin sources. If the Authorized 
Version is the best model of the former, Johnson, Gibbon, and 
Macaulay have all added richness and variety to our English style. 
Our greatest writers have always drawn freely from both sources. 
Shakespeare could in two consecutive lines say: 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
Making the green one red. 


The author of the politically convenient amplification ‘termino- 
logical inexactitude’ has also said ‘this was their finest hour’. 

It is the more delicate shades of meaning or association attached 
to almost every item in the rich store of our vocabulary that has made 
English, with Greek, so supreme an instrument of poetry. It is 
difficult, indeed, for an Englishman to realize the subtler beauties of 
French poetry just because its language is, in substance, so little 
different from that of a French daily newspaper. It seems to him to 
lack both the range and varied colour of English poetical diction. 
For a spirited defence of French poetry at its most French in theme 
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and diction I would refer you to an admirable essay of Lytton 
Strachey’s on Racine. 

English poetry is full of the thought overtones resulting from the 
use of the one appropriate word out of a wide range of choice. With 
those thought overtones there also goes a range of sound undertones 
peculiar to English. Our language may lack the pure vowels or the 
aggressively sharp consonantal precision of Italian. Our long vowels 
have nearly all become diphthongs, our short vowels flattened. On 
the other hand, English is peculiarly rich in voiced consonants, some 
of them, indeed, like / in table or kindled and n in kitten or listened, 
really vowels. These have a metrical effect, not altogether unlike 
that of the muted ¢ in French oratory or poetry, as for instance: 


Rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses 
L’espace d’un matin. 


But I think the effect of our English voiced consonants is subtler and 
more varied. All of them are more than mere stops between vowels.' 
They have each their own individuality and duration. In the mouth 
of a finished orator like Joseph Chamberlain the little word ‘and’ 
could become practically a trisyllable breathing scorn or leading up 
to a climax. As for the word ‘England’ its sound alone is a clarion 
call, as our poets, from Shakespeare down to Rupert Brooke, have 
well understood. It is this underlying quantitative and qualitative 
sound music, coupled with the interplay of our strong stress accent 
with the quantitative metres which we have borrowed from French 
and classical verse, which gives to English poetry its peculiar 
harmonies. I would only remind you of such lines as: 


‘The long day is done, 
or 
The winds are high and Helle’s tide 
Rolls darkly heaving to the main 
And Night’s descending shadows hide 
That field with blood bedewed in vain. 


Or again: 
The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story 
The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 


Or again more subtly: 


The blue Mediterranean where he lay 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams. 


1 It is the tendency to use the consonants as mere stops, and even to slur them, 
and the consequent stressing and lengthening of all the vowels, that is the essential 
feature differentiating American enunciation from English. 
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Something, indeed, of earlier Teutonic stress and alliteration still 
runs through our later harmonies. The same poem of Shelley’s which 
I have just quoted begins with: 
Oh wild west wind, thou breath of autumn’s being, 


while Meredith’s: 
Under yonder beech tree, single on the greensward 
Lies my young love, sleeping in the shade. 


carries with it echoes of Piers Plowman: 


In a summer season when soft was the sun 
As I lay and leaned and looked into the waters 
I slumbered in a sleeping 





The rhythm, indeed, goes back more than two thousand years to 
old Naevius’ 
Immortales mortales si foret fas flere 
Flerent Divae Camenae Naevium poctam. 


But to come back to my main theme. The wide range of our 
vocabulary is due, not merely to the opportunities offered in its 
threefold source, but even more, perhaps, to the English love of 
precision and differentiation which seized upon and was encouraged 
by those opportunities. I admit that we often carry this love of 
differentiation to excess. It is hard for the poor foreigner who has 
noted the contempt on our faces when he refers to the dogs with 
which we pursue the fox or the stag to find himself no less guilty of 
a solecism when he speaks of the hounds which we take with us 
when after pheasant or duck, and even more at fault when he uses 
either word for the canines with which we chase the hare. In the end 
he is apt to class these incomprehensible distinctions with what seem 
to him the strange vagaries of our spelling, and with that peculiarly 
English snobbery of social exclusiveness which writes Chol-mon-de-ly 
but which all the right people pronounce Marshbanks. 

As a matter of fact our spelling is simply the result of an increasing 
differentiation and change of fashion in pronunciation, coupled with 
ano less English conservatism in cherishing the customary form of the 
written word. Our visual and oral languages have, in fact, to some 
extent drifted apart—another respect in which English has its 
affinity with Chinese. There is a revolutionary school who would 
drastically recast our spelling on phonetic lines in order to make 
visual English easier for school children and both aspects of our 
language easier for foreigners. I think the difficulty for English 
children can easily be exaggerated. As for intercourse with foreigners 
our present spelling is surely an enormous help to us in learning any 
of the Romance languages and, so far at least as visual English is 
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concerned, a help to those who speak these languages in learning 
ours. For those of us, at any rate, who think visually at least as much 
as aurally a change which would make English look like a cross be- 
tween Swedish and Esthonian would be something too painful to 
contemplate. Anyhow, it is really our pronunciation, far more than 
our writing, that has become so illogical. Consequently, if we really 
must be phonetic, I would make the change the other way about, 
and compel school teachers and the B.B.C. to pronounce English as 
it is spelt; very much, in fact, as it was pronounced four hundred 
years ago. I believe that would be far easier for all concerned. 
For myself, however, I would be content with a little simplification 
here and there and leave the problem in cold storage for another 
century or two. 

Apart from such minor idiosyncrasies as spelling I think it is true 
to say that the English mind tends to individualize and differentiate 
where the German analyses and classifies and the French generalizes. 
Our several languages are, in fact, the key to our temperament and 
to our philosophies. I have already touched on the subject of German 
philosophy. But the difference runs right through our habits of 
thought. The German naturally uses a generic term where we use 
the specific. His language has, in fact, as many specific names for 
different colours or for different kinds of trees as English has. But 
the average German uses far fewer of them in practice, even if he 
knows them. I have often asked a German to give me the German 
names of such relatively common trees as sycamore, alder, or yew 
and found him ignorant himself and surprised at the fact that a 
foreigner knew them. In any case he naturally refers to a forest, if 
he has to be so specific as to give it any epithet, as Laubwald or 
Nadelwald, i.e. deciduous or conifer, where an Englishman would 
talk of oak or beech, fir or larch. A German description of scenery 
tends to be far less detailed and visual and more emotionally sub- 
jective than an English one. That is, indeed, true of any comparison 
between the poetry of the two languages. What German loses in 
evocative detail it no doubt sometimes gains in emotional depth. 
Sweet as is Burns’s Afy luv is like a red, red rose it has not the deep 
tenderness of Heine’s Du bist wie eine Blume. Again, take Goethe’s 
evensong: 

Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh, 

In allen Wipfeln spiirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch. 

Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 

Ruhest du auch. 


There is here none of the varied, vivid detail with which old Aleman, 
whom Goethe echoed, illustrated the hush of nightfall. Yet Goethe’s 
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simplicity with its quietist subjective conclusion, is perfect. An ae 
poet could scarcely have refrained from giving some specific touc 
to peaks, or tree tops, or birds, or even to the direction of the faint 
breeze. German poetry has no counterpart, on the other hand, that 
I can remember, to Shelley’s Skylark or his Mest Vind, to Meredith’s 
Thrush in February, or Kingsley’s Wild Northeaster, or to Wordsworth’s 
Lesser Celandine. 

The French, on the other hand, and, indeed, all the other Romance- 
speaking peoples, have not only inherited from Latin their language, 
but also what is more, its love of broad generalization and the 
deductive logical method of reasoning which Latin took over from 
Aristotle, and which their schools have taught ever since. A French- 
man will always naturally begin an argument or statement of a case 
with a generalization or enunciation of a principle into the frame- 
work of which he tries to fit his conclusion. When an Englishman 
begins by what seems to him the obvious method of giving the facts 
first a Frenchman is at once puzzled and suspicious. ‘The Englishman 
must, he thinks, be trying to confuse or mislead him by concealing 
his principle or lack of principle. Conversely, an Englishman is 
inclined to think either that the Frenchman argues in platitudes or 
that he is trying to secure agreement on something that the facts will 
not support. 

As a member of the inter-allied Supreme Military Staff at Versailles 
in the First World War I soon discovered the reason why our British 
proposals were looked at askance by our French colleagues. So I 
asked my chief, Sir Henry Wilson, to let me turn our memoranda 
into the French order of ideas before they were translated into the 
French language by the ordinary translating staff. We never had 
any more difficulties. On the other hand, I recall a debate in the 
House of Commons when a minister all but wrecked his case by 
opening an eloquent and moving speech with what I might call the 
French gambit. Defending the Government’s censure of General 
Dyer for his firing upon the mob at Amritsar, Mr. Montagu opened 
by posing the question whether we governed India by justice or by 
the sword. The House at once took that as an attempt to prejudge 
the issue against Dyer and its furious resentment was only assuaged 
by Mr. Churchill who proceeded to read out a number of telegrams 
and to recite dates and details gradually leading up to the conclusion 
that, on a balance of all the considerations, Dyer had acted with 
greater severity than the circumstances justified. I have often noticed 
that what a French audience will instinctively applaud is a well- 
phrased generalization or sentiment. On the other hand, an English 
audience will listen impassively to the most fervent and eloquently 
phrased appeal for a good cause. Particular instances of the need 
to be met begin to rouse its dormant interest. When, however, the 
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_ speaker mentions that already £114. 135. 7d. have been contributed, 
applause invariably breaks out all over the room at the thought that 
something, however small, is really being done. 

It is this very difference in our ways of thinking that lends such 
added interest and value to the learning of other languages besides 
our own. One who is well read in English has, no doubt, absorbed 
much of the best thought of all the ages—though always through a 
particular medium. But even his own English thinking can be 
enriched and clarified if he has once learned other ways of thinking, 
and has essayed the task of transposing his own thoughts, as it were, 
into another key. Our old classical education not only took us to the 
very fountain-head of modern thought and feeling, but from the 
Greek and ‘Latin proses which we toiled over we learned, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, how to think more clearly in our own language. 
For that matter there is no reason why modern languages should 
not be taught with something of the same scholarly care devoted 
to the Classics in the past, and as part of an education in the humani- 
ties as well as for mere utility. 

What is certain, in either case, is that there is no test of the know- 
ledge of a language more exacting than translation. Words in one 
language have no exact equivalent in another, and it is only by 
contriving the right setting that translation can even approximate 
to their effect. No English words by themselves can render the full 
meaning of aiSus or Bis which, as Lord Soulbury recently pointed 
out to the Classical Association, are of the essence of what ancient 
Greece could teach our modern world. Even our own simple English 
alternative of ‘right? and ‘wrong’ implies a subjective judgement, 
a categorical moral imperative, for which I know of no precise 
equivalent in other languages. We all know by now what totally 
different meanings different nations assign to the word ‘democracy’. 
As for our term ‘Commonwealth’ it is peculiarly English in being 
untranslatable in all, and unpronounceable in most languages spoken 
by our European neighbours, who will consequently, regardless of 
Commonwealth Conference declarations, go on calling it the British 
Empire or, more simply still, les anglais. 

The difficulties of translation are great enough in prose. When it 
comes to poetry they are often almost insuperable. The best that can 
then be hoped for is something that is not too far from the original and 
is also true poetry. For most of us it is enough, without attempting 
such tasks, to have enjoyed harmonies of thought and rhythm which 
we cannot hope to reproduce. It is a great experience, an enlarge- 
ment of our being, through other languages, whether in prose or in 
verse, to have breathed a different air; to have seen new planets swim 
within our ken; to have felt ourselves citizens of other spiritual 
countries besides our own. 
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But enough of this discursive disquisition. Let me sum up its under- 
lying argument. Language has been the master tool which man, 1n 
his endless adventure after knowledge and power, has shaped for 
himself, and which, in its turn, has shaped the human mind as we 
know it. It has continuously extended and conserved the store of 
knowledge upon which mankind has drawn. It has furnished the 
starting-point of all our science. It has been the instrument of social 
cohesion and of moral law, and through it human society has 
developed and found itself, Language, indeed, has been the soul of 
mankind. Within that ocean individual languages have been the 
soul of the peoples that evolved them: shallow pools and transitory 
eddies in many cases; in others spacious seas bearing for all time rich 
argosies for the traffic of the human mind. In that traffic we are all 
partners, each of us part of that wider collective and continuous soul 
that lives in us and whose life we, in our turn, sustain. The great 
writers and thinkers of the past, from Homer and the Psalmist 
downwards, live—and the common phrase here, as so often, embodies 
the truest philosophy—in cach one of us who live with them, and 
that best part of us is shared with a multitude, past, present, and 
future, with whom we have lived and in whom we shall continue 
to live. Within that wider heritage of life, that common world soul, 
we here are the spiritual heirs of a special and unique treasure, the 
English language. torch bearers ofa sacred flame which we dare not 
allow to be dimmed, we 


who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held: -In everything we are sprung 
Of earth's first blood, have utles manifold. 
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